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the people, that, meeting the chimney-sweepers with their
crowns of gilt paper, I suppose they are taken for the princes
of the people, and that this is a Collar-day/

When are you to have the Pope returned on your hands ?
I hear the Emperor walled up every door but one of
the palace in which he is lodged, and set guards at the
door.

Your last is of April the 13th. You had not then heard
of the revolution, but was still talking of Minorca; which
was totally absorbed in the late change, and has not emerged
since, nor do I think it will, at least not from want of
matter. Such a revulsion as the late one may stun; it does
not compose. Virtue and reformation may give the new
ministers some momentary popularity, but it will not be
equally durable with the resentment of the displaced and
the cashiered; nor do I take the late crew to be so
punctilious as the late opposition: nor is the nation so very
virtuously disposed as to be genuine admirers of reformation.
People must be wondrously changed, if they vote as readily
from esteem as they used to do for pay. Esteem too is no
principle of union. When men are paid, they must vote
for what they are bidden to vote. They will have a thousand
vagaries when at liberty to vote for what they fancy right
or not. The ministers must continually propose or support
popular questions, or even yield to those who are running
races of popularity with them ; while the advocates for
prerogative are crying out against inroads made on it.

All this, I have no doubt, will happen, unless some
master-genius gains the ascendant. Mr. Fox alone seems to
be such a man. He already shines as greatly in place as he
did in opposition, though infinitely more difficult a task.
He is now as indefatigable as he was idle. He has perfect
temper, and not only good humour but good nature ; and,
which is the first quality in a Prime Minister of a free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